THE TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACLONALD
fought with a keenness and bitterness unheard of for twenty
years. Every constituency was flooded with leaflets denouncing
the Labour Government and the Soviet Republic. The
hoardings were plastered with great posters picturing horrible-
creatures in Russian costumes.
A particularly vicious cartoon was featured in Punch on
the eve of the poll. It was entitled e On the Loan Trail/ and
depicted a Russian sandwich-man walking in the gutter in
Whitehall. He wore the Russian skipped cap and high boots.
His hair was long and unkempt, as was his straggling beard.
He was slouching along with boards in front and behind,
his left hand in his trouser pocket, and carrying a small red
flag in his right. The board had these words : fi Vote for
MacDonald and Me' The Me, emphasized in block letters,
referred to this loathsome monster. The cartoon was intended
to scare the timid elector with the menace of Russia and no
doubt was very effective. The coupling of MacDonald and Me
was clever and had evidently been conceived by one who
knew the psychological reactions of the association of ideas.
MacDonald appreciated the force of this strategy and was
eager to circumvent it. He realized that he must dissociate
himself absolutely from any suspicion of sympathy with the
Soviet Republic. After the defeat on the Campbell case, he
was all the more anxious to rebut the malicious calumny that
constantly associated his name with Communism.
It was at this moment that the famous Red Letter came
into his hands. The tale as he told it himself had some
picturesque features. One of the accusations against him is
that he held up the letter for days and even weeks and only
published it when he knew that, if he did not, others would.
He describes the occasion, therefore, with some detail. The
day was far spent when he arrived at the place which was to
be his lodging for the night. He had had a very tiring day,
and it was just after midnight when he retired to his room.
He, however, determined to dispose of his mail before he
went to bed. Among the dispatch boxes which had been sent
from London was one which bore the inscription The Foreign
Office. On opening it, he found the document which has
since become notorious as the Red Letter. He makes a point
that the Foreign Office had not called attention specially to
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